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The idea of Sastra in traditional India 

Sheidon Pollock,Iowa 

anekasamSayocchedi paroksar- 
thasya darfcakam/ 
sarvasya locanam Sastram 
yasya nasty andha eva sah// 

(Clearing up all uncertain¬ 
ties and revealing the 
imperceptible, Sastra is the 
all-seeing eye - to lack it 
is to be truly blind) 

—Sanskrit proverb 

Of the keywords for our comprehension and appreciation of Indian cultural and 
intellectual history, few have the importance of $asfra. And like any such keyword - 
dharma would be another important example - Sastra is multivalent. Its precise scope is 
variously understood in the tradition itself. There are early texts that, while perhaps not 
explicitly named Sastra t definitely bear the stamp of the classical genre, and there are 
later texts that may be excluded from the genre by the learned tradition at the same time 
as they are popularly referred to as Sastra. In a sense, then, our definition and under¬ 
standing of the idea of Sastra must be developed partly in dependence on the Indian tra¬ 
dition, and partly in defiance of it. 

Etymologically, Sastra is derived from the Sanskrit verbal root Sas, to teach or 
instruct. Traditional etymologies, such as that of Candrakirti at the beginning of his 
commentary on the Karikas of Nagarjuna - "Sastra is so called because it 'chastises' [Sas] 
all one's inimical impurities and 'saves' [fra] one from evil rebirth' - provide us with an 
index of the cultural authority and centrality of the genre, if at the expense of linguistic 
veracity. 

We obtain our first intimations of what Sastra signifies genetically from the gram¬ 
matical tradition. There the word is frequently employed in the sense of 'rule," and 
Patafljali explicitly states that what Sastra effects in the realm of linguistic behavior is 
rule-governance, the regulating and constraining of usage. 1 

It is not until the medieval period that we are provided with a comprehensive defini¬ 
tion of Sastra. The Vedic exegetical discipline, Mimamsa, as part of its project of argu¬ 
ing out and defending the unique character of authoritative Brahmanical texts, was com¬ 
pelled to specify the nature and scope of Sastra. The great 7th century Mimamsaka, 


1 Cf, for example KaSikavrtti on 1.2.43, where Sastra = 'rule'; also Mahabhasya 6.1.135 vart. 4 
for the working definition of the term 
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Kumarilabhatta, defines it thus: "Sastra is that which teaches people what they should 
and should not do. It does this by means of eternal words or those made by men." 2 

Combining the evidence provided by etymology, the usage of the grammatical tradi¬ 
tion, and the Mimamsa definition, we may provisionally conclude that Sastra was 
thought of generally as a verbal codification of rules, whether of divine or human prove¬ 
nance, for the positive and negative regulation of particular cultural practices. 3 4 

Before discussing the texts that are expressly included in the genre Sastra, or that 
should be, I want to call particular attention to one of its basic characteristics that may 
not be sufficiently appreciated. I am referring to what we may call Sastra's "textuality", 
in the widest sense of the word. However disputed or indeterminate the boundary lines of 
the term Sastra may be - and we shall find some uncertainty in the Indian scholarly tra¬ 
dition itself as to precisely how far they are to be extended - there should be no doubt 
that the codified rules $astra provides must, axiomatically, be organized into a "text". To 
assert this is not to require a written text, produced and received by literates, for as we 
shall see the existence of the fact and of the idea of Sastra far antedates the rise of liter¬ 
acy in Sanskritic India (c. 4th century B.C.?). Sastra may well be oral, but not all cul¬ 
tural knowledge, whether oral or not, merits the designation Sastra. 

It may be a little difficult to specify precisely wherein the difference here lies. For 
Sanskritic India, at least, what counts as "authentic" knowledge in any discipline came to 
be virtually co-terminus with shastric knowledge. This view in embryonic form is as old 
as the Chandogya Upanisad* and continues throughout the medieval period. Kumarila, 
for example, in discussing the knowledge of language argues that "only those who know 
the [grammatical] Sastra, who seek the full holy merit of acts punctiliously performed, 
can distinguish [solecisms], as experts can select out a counterfeit coin. The knowledge of 
one trained [in the iastras] is far 'stronger' than that of one who isn't; the latter can eas¬ 
ily be confuted". 5 

Such shastric material that is able to produce "authentic" knowledge of any sort 
(technical and artisanal no less than religious and philosophical) has a relatively formal¬ 
ized and public character, which may be distinguished from other sorts of knowledge of a 
more individual and localized sort. Of course, this is always going to be a matter of 


2 Stokavarttika (ed. Varanasi: Tara Press, 1978), p 288. 

3 See my "The Theory of Practice and the Practice of Theory in Indian Intellectual History' (J40S 
105 [1986], p. 499-519) for references and a fuller discussion of several of the ideas in the present 
essay. 

4 1.1.10; compare my remarks in The Theory of Practice', p. 504. 

5 Tantravarttika (Poona: Ananda$rama Press, 1970), Vol. I, p. 144.4-6. Unless I misunderstand, 
this appears to contradict Rumania's earlier statement that 'the knowledge of the distinction 
between correct and incorrect usage is clearly a result of perception, as is the [knowledge of] the 

distinction between [things in the world] like trees' ( Tantravarttika, Vol. I, p. 79 21-22). But trees 
are objectively different, not better or worse, like human acts; only sastra provides norms allow¬ 
ing us to distinguish among the latter. 
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degree. Yet there is an unmistakable aspect - an aspect constitutive of the genre - of sys- 
tematicity, stability, and repetition to be found in the information presented by the vari¬ 
ous shastric texts that seems to attest - and this is essential - to their adoption, or poten¬ 
tial adoption (or mere pretension of adoption) as widely accepted normative models. 

The earliest shastric works, those which conform substantively to the later defini¬ 
tions, are the Vedahgas t the "limbs" of the Vedas (c. 600-300 B.C). These comprise six 
ancillary disciplines that developed out of the perceived need to preserve and understand 
obsolescent Vedic texts and to enact their complex rites: grammar, prosody, phonetics, 
etymology, astronomy, and sacrificial liturgy. They are in the first instance descriptive 
and their subject matter sacred. But both these features are modulated in the Vedahga 
texts themselves in ways crucial for the later development of Sastra. Several of these texts 
(grammar and prosody most noticeably) unexpectedly comprise a considerable or even 
preponderant amount of taukika (non-sacred, worldly) material. Their mode of exposi¬ 
tion, moreover, easily and perhaps inevitably takes on an injunctive, prescriptive aspect. 
These two features - the extension of discursive analysis to "worldly culture and the 
inherently nomothetic character of presentation - become hallmarks of the classical 
genre. 

The desire to codify and "textualize" important cultural knowledge, regardless of 
whether the "text" be committed to writing, is perhaps common to all societies to some 
degree. In India this natural tendency may have been stimulated by the high-culture tra¬ 
dition associated with Vedic learning and exemplified by the Vedahgas (and even extra¬ 
polated from or patterned after the codification of the all-important sacred rituals). What 
is certain is that the textualizing impulse intensified in the post-Vedic period and the 
shastric organization of cultural knowledge came to be extended to a wide variety of 
areas of human activity. The most critical of these areas in the view of the Indian tradi¬ 
tion itself - those comprised under the term trivarga (the "triad"), namely, dharma , artha 
and Kama, or the realms of social/legal, economic/political, and sexual/aesthetic activity - 
were provided with shastric codes at a relatively early date. The dharmaSastras of the 
classical period acquired their distinctive cast as early as the 3rd or 2nd century B.C., the 
ArthaSastra and KamaSastra following successively and through various stages of devel¬ 
opment over the next three or four centuries. 

Since the trivarga as an episteme came to be viewed as a comprehensive articulation 
of human life, 6 it might be suggested that the early Sasfras devoted to its three compo¬ 
nents provided the conceptual justification and model that would make possible the pro¬ 
liferation of the specialized shastric texts of the classical and medieval periods. In other 
words, if the trivarga incorporates all domains of human life, and if it is appropriate and 
necessary to textualize rules for this triad - something that clearly was acknowledged, as 
we can see from the case of dharma , the only source of which was explicitly held to be 


i5 The most recent discussion is that of Charles Malamoud, On the Rhetoric and Semantics of 
purusartha' (m Way of Life . Essays in Honour of Louis Dumont ed. T.N. Madan INew Delhi: 
Vikas, 1982}, pp. 33-54 
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the Veda, i.e., to be 7 - then anything left unexamined in the Sastras pertaining to its 
three principal components could justifiably claim comparable treatment in separate, 
supplementary treatises. 

This line of argument is substantially reflected in the popular, mythical accounts of 
the origins of Sastra. A relatively early one is found in the Mahabharata (ed. crit. 
12.59.13ff.): In order to establish cultural order ( dharma ), the god Brahma "composed a 
work of one hundred thousand chapters, arising from his own mind, in which dharma , 
ar/ha, and kama were described |vs. 29); ... the triple Veda, philosophy [anvlksikl], 
economy, political science, and many other sciences were set forth there" (vs. 33). 
Included in Brahma's text were all manner of political practices (vss. 34*70), the dharmas 
of country, sub-caste, and family, dharma , artha t kama , and moksa expositions of 
witchcraft, magic, yoga, the application of poisons, history, the Upavedas [see below], 
and logic in its entirety (vss. 71-82). In fact, whatever was able to be formulated in lan¬ 
guage (vacogatam) was all contained in it (vs. 84). Siva took that vast Sastra of Brah¬ 
ma's and, in view of the brevity of human life, abridged it into ten thousand chapters; 
Indra abridged it further to five thousand chapters; Brhaspati to three thousand; Kavya 
[- Sukra] to one thousand (vss. 86-91). With the first legitimate king, Vainya, that ias- 
tra then took refuge (vs. 106), and he was ever protected by it (vs. 131). 

Whatever may be the support such mythic representations - which crop up again and 
again, in one form or another, in a wide variety of epic, classical, and medieval epic texts 
- provide for the genetic explanation of the proliferation of Sastra offered above, they 
thematize several key components of the dominant Sanskrit conceptualization of cultural 
production worth noting. Cultural knowledge is transcendent in origin, 4 and its authority 
is therefore unimpeachable. Since this knowledge is always already revealed to human 
beings via Sastra their mastery of the practices inscribed therein is a function of confor¬ 
mity to the pre-existent paradigm. Thus, the process of amelioration conceived of as 
"progress" in the post- Enlightenment West is here instead "regression" to the normative 
divine model; what is there viewed as "discovery" is here in essence nothing but recovery. 

Thus the semantic range of the term in much early literature, the genetic history of 
the expansion of the genre, and the mythic representations of its origins may allow us to 
reach some tentative conclusions about the characteristics of ias^ra and its claims to uni¬ 
versality. When we turn to the indigenous learned - more precisely, Vaidika - taxonomies 
of the organization of shastric knowledge, we find that they are founded on principles 
that presuppose a rather different understanding of the nature and function of Sastra. 


7 See, 'Playing by the rules: Sastra and Sanskrit literature', in this volume, pp, 301-312. 

4 This representation is very old. Cf. Brhadaranyaka Upanisad 2.4.10: "... from the great Being 
were breathed forth the Rgveda, the Yajurveda, the Samaveda, the Atharvaveda, the Histories 
[itihasa ], the Legends \purana], the magical Sciences \vidya\ t the Upanisads, the Verses [S/oka], 
the Sutras, the Explanations [anuvyakhyana] and Commentaries [vyakhyana ]. From it, to be 
sure, have all these been breathed forth.' 
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In addition to what we saw to be the denotation of Sastra in the early literature, we 
find the term used elsewhere as a simple synonym of "Veda." This seems to be an 
ancient meaning of the term, preserved in the classical period above all in the Purva- and 
Uttaramlmamsa disciplines. 9 As I remark elsewhere, the fact that a single signifier is 
shared in two quite disparate domains ("rule" or "book of rules" on the one hand and 
"revelation" on the other), testifies to a important convergence between them that can be 
observed already in the mythic representations. 10 But, however far this usage derives 
from the larger, implied acceptation of "Veda" as knowledge tout court (its radical signifi¬ 
cation), the association of Sastra with Veda provided for a rather narrower - sometimes 
jealously narrow - conception of the scope and purpose of Sasfra. 

In contrast to what I have suggested was the dominant view that shastric codifica¬ 
tion was appropriate and indeed necessary for all cultural knowledge and practices, this 
narrower conception would in essence restrict it to areas of sacred activity ( adrstartha ), 
excluding the worldly ( drstartha ). The distinction between these two realms is addressed 
in greater detail elsewhere in this volume, 11 yet it requires notice here in as much as it 
has some bearing on one relatively early categorization of shastric knowledge known as 
the vidyasthanas. 

The term vidyasthana (attested at least from the time of the Nirukta , 1.15) refers, 
according to the oldest formulations, to fourteen "branches of knowledge" provided with 
shastric textual organization: the Vedas, the six Vedangas, Purana, Nyaya, Mimamsa, 
and Dharmaiastra. 12 What appears to be the first extended analysis of the vidyasthanas 
is offered by the 9th century Kashmiri logician Jayantabhatta in the introduction to his 
Nyayamafljari: 1 * 

People who act with deliberation and intention in this world and wish to ful¬ 
fil the principal goals of life \purusartha] realize they cannot do so without 
attaining the means of achieving them, and so they proceed first to compre¬ 
hend these means. Now, the nature of the principal life-goals is two-fold, 


9 See for example, Brahmasutra 1.1.3, where brahma is described as Sastrayoni , "that, the source 
of our knowledge of which is $asfra" (that is, the Vedas and in particular the Upanisads). Fre¬ 
quent in the PUrvamimamsasutra (4.1,3, 6 2.17-18, etc ). 

I® Compare, The Theory of Practice', p. 502, 

Li See, Playing by the rules: Sastra and Sanskrit literature', in this volume, pp. 301-312. 
n See Yajhavalkyasmrtf 1-3; cf. also P.V. Kane, History of DharmaSastra (Poona: Bhandarkar 
Oriental Research Institute, 1962-1975), Vol. 2, pp. 354 If; Vol. 5, pp. 820, 926 and n. 1478). 
From the viewpoint of orthodox Brahmanism, heterodox texts cannot qualify for the title Sas¬ 
tra. For Mimamsakas like Kumarila "heterodox' texts (which comprise not only the works of 
Buddhism and Jainism but also Samkhya, Yoga, Pancaratra, and PaSupata), with very few 
exceptions stand altogether in contradiction to the entire fourteen vidyasthanas (Tantravarttika 
Vol. 1. pp. 112.18-19, 113.24-25; see also 164.10, 166.19). 

13 Ed. Gaurinalh Sastri (Varanasi: Sampurnandasamskrtavi^vavidyalaya, 1982-1984), vol, 1, pp. 
6-10 (my translation). For reasons of space I reluctantly abbreviate Jayanta's important discus¬ 


sion 
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being either worldly or transcendent [drstadrsta]. It is simple gratification 
that leads one to fulfil worldly goals: one proceeds, indifferent to £asfra, to 
such acts as eating and the like; and it is through immemorial custom and 
empirical experiment [anvayavyatireka] that we attain the means to such 
ends. No shastric injunction, for example, need tell us that "One must 
bathe if dirty," or "One must eat if hungry". But with respect to transcen¬ 
dent goals such as reaching heaven or attaining release from transmigration, 
there is nothing able to enlighten us other than &astra f in as much as a 
man's vision is naturally occluded by ignorance and spiritual blindness. .. . 

This £aslra is fourteeen-fold, what the learned call the fourteeen 
vidyasthanas, These consist of A) The four Vedas . . . which in their very 
nature and self-evidently teach the means of attaining the life-goals. . . . B) 
The smrti&astra composed by Manu and so on [i.e., the dharmahastra] . . . 
which leads to the fulfilment of life-goals even in those rites prescribed with¬ 
out any explicit enunciation of such goals. This is so because the point of 
Sastra is ultimately and necessarily the attainment of life-goals. C) History 
and legend [which together form one vidyasthana]. . . . D) The six Vedah - 
gas. . . . E) Mimamsa . . . and A/yaya 14 [which form two, having different 
spheres of application, as do all the "sciences", cf. p, 10 line 4]. . ., 

The application of the term " vidyasthana -" to these fourteen §astra s is justi¬ 
fied by the fact of their revealing the means of achieving the life goals. They 
are "bases" or "methods" [-sfAanal of "knowing" or "cognizing [vidya-] the 
means of attaining the life-goals. . . . 

fAnother traditional formulation comprises only four sciences, i.e.) "Logic 
[anvlksiki], the three Vedas, economics, [varffaj and political science [dan- 
danlti; cf. ArthSa ]. 1.2.11. 15 But there is no contradiction between the for¬ 
mulation of now four, now fourteen "sciences" [ vidya J. Economics and polit¬ 
ical scien;e, which have exclusively worldly purposes, cannot properly be 
included in a category of sciences concerned with universal life-goals [rather 
than the goals specifically associated with the king, as is the case in the 
ArthaSa.]. And since the Vedas and logic are already included [in the list of 
fourteen vidyasthanas ], this number remains fourteen and no more, . . . 


14 That is, Brahmanical logic. "The Buddhists have swelled heads by reason of their admittedly 
penetrating insights mto inference, but their logic contradicts the Vedas, and so could hardly be 
included among the vidyasthana s and frankly, beyond the matter of inference, we'll show that 
the logic of the Buddhists is not such a big deal anyway," p. 9. 

15 Cf. also Manusmrti 7.43, and RaghuvamSa 3.30, and V.S Sukthankar, Critical Studies in the 
Mahabharata (Poona: Sukthankar Memorial Ed. Comm., 1944), pp. 73 ff., and addendum ad 
MBh. ed crit. 3.149.31. 
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All these sciences have existed, like the Vedas, from the beginning of time; 
when people ascribe them to one or another author, they are merely 
acknowledging someone who has sought to give them concise or detailed 
expression. 

Jayanta's analysis, while historically important and informative, seems an insufficient 
account of the most generally accepted traditional view of Sastra for several reasons. One 
problem is the ascription of an exclusively transcendent (adrstartha) nature to those 
texts he allows to be classified among the vidyasthanas and so to be considered as $as- 
tra . Another is the attribution of a thoroughly "worldly" (drstartha) nature to those 
activities from which he would (thereby) exclude shastric attention. We have already 
remarked that the Vedangas, to cite the early instance, contain a large, sometimes pre¬ 
ponderant amount of "worldly" material, which would not be the case were their norma¬ 
tive domain restricted to the transcendent Vedas. Conversely, the fact is that, while the 
impulse to cat or bathe may be something to which we are naturally impelled by a desire 
for gratification (rue/), as we may not be impelled to acts of sacrificial ritual, the proce¬ 
dures for these activities in Indian culture are subject to extraordinary, ritualistic, in fact 
shastric, regulation. 14. In general, Jayanta, like most Naiyayikas and Mimamsakas, oper¬ 
ates with a far more restrictive view than the more popular tradition of what should be 
understood by " dharma M - the term par excellence used for covering the domain of the 
adrsta- or transcendent - and so of what may be comprised in the "branches of knowl¬ 
edge" liable to shastric codification. This realm seems to be vast, indeed, all encompass¬ 
ing, and to know and satisfy the demands of dharma requires access to the rules avail¬ 
able only in Sasfra. 

That this more popular tradition does not share Jayanta's restrictive view may be 
seen in as early a text as the Vtsnupurana, which markedly expands the scope of the 
vidyasthanas: 

The Vedahgas , the four Vedas, Mimamsa, Nyaya, Purana, DharmaSastra 
are the 'ourteen sciences. These number eighteen by the addition of 
Ayurveda [medicine], Dhanurveda [the science of weapons], Gandharva 
[music, dance, drama, etc.) and Arthafiastra [politics and all its ancillary, sci¬ 
ences]. (Visnupurana 3. 6, 28-29 ). 17 

By the time of Apararka (12th century), an important commentator on the 
Yajfiavaikyasmrti , this puranic taxonomy is explained as "referring to vidyasthanas plain 


16 See for example the rules pertaining to bodily functions cited in this volume, p. 306. 
t? Surprisingly, this is also Rumania's position: *The learned have accepted as authoritative in 
matters of dharma only a limited number of texts, the fourteen or eighteen vidyasthanas: the 
|4| Vedas; the [3] Upavedas [Ayurveda, Dhanurveda, Gandharvaveda[; the [6| [Ved-|ariga$; the 
|2J l pangas [Mimamsa and Nyaya); the eighteen Dharmasamhitas; PuranaSastra; and Siksadan- 
daniti | the science of Punishment for Deterrence'; cf. Bhagavatapurana 4.26.21; contra 
Nyayasudha] a Tantravarttika Vol I, p. 122.3-5. 
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and simple, not the dharmasthanas " 1S Here we encounter a new dichotomy, whereby the 
need was met to provide a category for existent shastric texts not able to be accomo¬ 
dated in the strictly Vaidika tradition. 

The totalizing claims of shastric competence are fully realized in the next significant 
indigenous contribution to the categorization of knowledge in general, and in particular 
to the analysis of the genre Sastra, the Kavyamlmamsa of the late 9th century poet, 
Rajaiekhara. 19 RajaSekhara explains that Sastra is two-fold, being in origin either human 
(pauruseya ) or transcendent ( apauruseya ). Sastra of transcendent origin consists of: the 
four Vedas with their various mutual differentiations; the four Upavedas or secondary 
Vedas: history ( ttihasaveda , i.e., the Ramayana and Mahabharata), the science of 
weapons or war generally ( Dhanurveda ), music ( Gandharvaveda ), and medicine 
(Ayurveda); these are affiliated respectively with the Atharvaveda, Yajurveda f 
Samaveda, and Rgveda ; the history and legitimating function of such "affiliation"', by 
the way, deserve notice in their own right; and the six Vedahgas t to which Raja$ekhara 
adds Alamkara&astra or rhetoric as the seventh limb. 10 Sastra of human origin 11 consists 
of the (eighteen) collections of ancient legends (purana ), logic or philosophy in general 
( anvlksikl ), Mimamsa (that is, both Purva- and Uttara-), and the smrtitantra (that is, 
the eighteen dharma&astras). To the old fourteeen vidyasthanas (which Raja&ekhara yet 
describes as embracing all objects of earth, sky, and heaven) he adds poetry, the "founda¬ 
tion of them all"; others, he continues, add economics (vartta = agriculture, animal hus¬ 
bandry, commerce), erotology (kamaswfra), art/architecture (SUpa&astra), and civil and 
criminal law ( dandanlti ), and so reckon eighteen vidyasthanas. 

As the full range of RajaSekhara s categories demonstrates, in the last analysis no 
domain of human activity was theoretically denied the possibly of shastric organization. 
This becomes all the more apparent in the last important analysis of shastric learning, 
the Prasthanabheda of Madhusudana Sarasvati (16th cen.). 22 While for Madhusudana, 
too, there existed only eighteeen vidyasthanas t these had become very capacious cate¬ 
gories: Just as within the class "dharmaSastra" all the scriptures of the Pafcupatas and 
Vaisnavas could be comprised, (though previously excluded by the Mimamsakas, cf. n. 
12), so in the category Ayurveda the kama&astra could be included (p. $), or in the cate- 


18 Ed. Poona: Anandairama Press, 1903, p. 6. Cf. Bhatu Laksnridhara: 'Hie fourteen 
vidyasthanas are by and large meant for fining knowledge of dharma ; the remaining four are 
by and large concerned with worldly affairs, but they can also provide knowledge of dharma in 
those passages where their concern is otherworldly* (Krtyakalpataru [ed. Baroda: Oriental Insti¬ 
tute, 1948], Vol. 1, p. 22). 

Ed. Baroda: Oriental Institute, 1934, pp. 2-4. 

10 It is somewhat unclear how far RajaSekhara intends the category 'transcendent' to extend. The 
marked division created by pauruseya (p. 3, line 12) naturally suggests that everything listed 
prior is apauruseya . But the inclusion of the Vedangas (not to mention the Upavedas) in the 
latter category would be at variance with the vaidika tradition. See Purvamlmamsasutra 
1.3,11-14, and the detailed analysis ad loc. of Tantravarttika. 

21 On this (ultimately empty) category see, The Theory of Practice', pp. 501-2, 516. 

22 Ed. Poona: Anandairama Press, 1906 (as appendix to the SarvadarSanasamgraha ). 
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gory Arthai>astra> not only political science but also veterinary science, art/architecture, 
cooking, and all the fine arts (p. 9). 23 

It is clear that brahmanical scholars came increasingly to define the categories of the 
vidyasthanas to be as elastic as possible in order to embrace the mass of actually existing 
shastric texts from classical and medieval India. 24 An idea of the broad area penetrated 
by this genre of learned inquiry can be suggested by a bare inventory of lexically attested 
fias/ras: agriculture, elephant-training, arithmetic, perfumery, thievery, painting, carpen¬ 
try, cooking, fishing, sculpture, liberation-frqm-transmigration, ascetic renunciation, the 
lapidary's art, alchemy, penmanship, augury, music (instrumental, vocal, and dancing), 
hawk-training, horse-training. 15 And this is omitting what is usually termed the catuh- 
sastikafa&astra, the 'kastras of the sixty-four arts", which include codified treatises on 
everything from jewelry-making to magic, needle-work, gardening, and cock-fighting. 26 

* * * * 

It is the task of the cultural historian to determine what precisely may be the rela¬ 
tionship between the learned discourse identified (or generically identifiable) as Sasfra 
and actual cultural practices of traditional India. There is a variety of ways in which this 
relationship may be conceived of, whether singly or more likely in combination, and 
much will depend on the nature of the practices in question: Sastra could be viewed as 
offering a real blueprint for practice; as merely describing, ex post facto , a cultural pro¬ 
duct and thereby explicating its components for the benefit of a cultivated public; as pro¬ 
viding, in the guise of normative injunctions, something like a standard of taste and judg¬ 
ment to critics, that is, as defining the "classic"; even as functioning in some cases to 
Invent" a tradition; 1 ' as constituting, in the hegemonic manner of high cultures else¬ 
where, practices as "sciences" for theoretical or actual control; or - last in order but per- 


13 The orthodox reckon only these [eighteen] branches of knowledge, the specialized sciences, 
however, in fact being included within them', p. 1. 

» So already in the (later) MBh.: When Siva 'creates all the Sastras', he created the eighteen 
vidyasthanas (all of them 'samhitas of dharma'), compiling them into 300 tastras and 70 "sys¬ 
tems' (fanfras) (ed. Poona: Chitrashala Press, 1932), 12.122,28-32 (- ed. crit. 12. App. 
13.1-13) 

2* These are, in Sanskrit, respectively, krsi-Sastra, gaja -, ganita-, gandha-, caura-, citra -, faksa-, 
paka- ( suda -, sitpa -), matsya -, murti-, moksa-, yati -, ratna-, rasa-, fekha-, Sakuna-, samglta-, 
kyainika -, haya-, 

26 See Kamasutra (ed, Varanasi: Chowkhamba Sanskrit Series Office, 1964), 1,3.15. For a discus¬ 
sion of the development of the category '64 arts', Buddhist and Jain evidence, and early Indian 
categories of knowledge and genres of literature generally, see Paul Horsch, O/e vedische 
Gatha- und Sioka-Literatur (Bern: Francke), 1966, pp. 5-71, esp, 55 ff. 

27 'Invented traditions . . , take the form of reference to old situations, or . . . establish their own 
past by quasi-obligatory repetition. . . . Inventing traditions . . . is essentially a process of for¬ 
malization and ritualization, characterized by reference to the past, if only by imposing repeti¬ 
tion' (Eric Hobsbawm and Terence Ranger, invention of Tradition [London: Cambridge Uni¬ 
versity Press, 1983|, pp. 2, 4). 
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haps first in importance - as endowing a practice with the status, legitimacy, and author¬ 
ity directly conferred by any "Vedic" charter, something most Sastras aspire to become. 

These are questions the participants in the Heidelberg Conference collectively pon¬ 
dered. However diverse their conclusions, it remains clear that the shastric tradition of 
India, with an array of discursive texts on cultural practices that is probably unparalleled 
in antiquity, is one of the great intellectual achievements of world culture. To become 
familiar with this tradition is not only a fascinating intellectual adventure in itself, but 
also a condition for understanding and appreciating the Indian intellectual and artistic 
experience. 
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Did painters in eastern Rajasthan follow a "shastric" tradition? 

A case study 

J. Bairfze, Berlin 

Sawai Ram Singh of Jaipur was the son of his predecessor Jay Singh 111 and his 
fourth queen, Chandravatji, who was the daughter of Rao Laksman Singh of Sheopur. 1 
He was bom on 27 September, 1833 1 and ascended to the 'gaddi' on 17 February, 1835. 3 
Sawai Ram Singh died, after an eventful life, 4 on 17 September 1880 s having reigned for 
44 years, 7 months and 7 days. 6 

Sawai Ram Singh grew up surrounded by wall paintings in which his predecessors 
were immortalized. Ram Singh's great grandfather, Pratap Singh, 7 appears in nine differ¬ 
ent wall paintings in the Sukh Niwas of the City palace where we see him in different 
localities of Jaipur watching elephant fights, buffalo fights, horse fights, bull fights, and 
in various processions. Fig. 1 is a detail of a mural in which he watches an elephant 
fight. 8 Sawai Pratap Singh looks rather inexpressive like most of the rulers shown in late 
18th to early 19th century Jaipuri paintings. However, he appears to be slightly younger 


1 H. Singh 1965, Sheet no. 3, no. 36; Ralnawat 1981, p. 235. 

2 S>amaladasa 1886, bhaga 2, p, 1320 for 'vikrami 1890 dvitiya bhadrapada Sukla 14*. H. Singh 
1965, Sheet no. 2, gives 'Bhadwa Sudi 14th, V.S. 1891*. Gahalota 1966, p. 148 mentions also the 
27th September, 1833, but without the Indian equivalent. 

i Following Gahalota 1966, p. 248, Syamaladasa, bhaga 2, p. 1320, mentions the 6th of February, 
the day of Ram Singh's father s death ("vikrami 1891 magha Sukla 8*). H. Singh 1965, Sheet no. 
2, no. 37, also mentions 6th February 1835, but as equivalent to 'Magh Sudi 8th V.S. 1892*. 

4 For his biography see especially Syamaladasa 1886, bhaga 2, pp. 1320-1337; Gahalota 1966, pp. 
148-163, Sarkar 1984, pp. 338-363. For a description of the Jaipur state published during Sawai 
Ram Singh's lifetime, see Ritter 1836, pp. 918-935, or Baylay 1879, pp. 125-166, 

5 Syamaladasa 1886, bhaga 2, p. 1337; Gahalota 1966, p. 161; H. Singh 1965, Sheet no. 2, no. 37, 
does not differ from he Samvat-date given by Syamaladasa 1886, bhaj^ 2, p. 1337. Cf. also 
Sarkar 1984, p. 365. 

6 Calculation according to H. Singh 1965, Sheet no. 2, no. 37. 

7 Pratap Singh was bom on 10 December, 1764, became king on 14 April, 1778 and died on 1 
August, 1803, following Gahalota 1966, pp, 118-127. 

8 Wc are grateful to Major Maharaja Bhawani Singhji for kindly allowing us to work in parts of 
the pnvatc premises of the Jaipur city palace. The mural is situated in the Sukh Niwas, just 
above the ground level on the northern wall, eastern comer, to the right hand side of the 
entrance to the drawing room. The complete mural measures 83,5 x 101,5 eras (height precedes 
width) Stylistically, these murals remind us of several dated Jaipuri works in miniature paintings, 
such as the Bhagavata from 1795 A.D, (no. A G. 415) or 'Durga Path' from 1799 (no. A.G. 41) 
in the Sawai Man Singh II Museum of Jaipur, cf. Das 1976, plates V-VI, and Das 1977, col. 
plate 7. The murals in the Sukh Niwas might have been painted slightly later, but were in any 
case finished before 29 January, 1825 when they were noticed by Bishop Heber, cf. Heber 1828, 
vol. II, p. 4. For two other published murals of the Sukh Niwas, see Hendley 1888, plates 2a and 
5. 


Playing by the rules: 

Sastra and Sanskrit literature 

Sheldon Pollock , Iowa 

api sphutati vindhyadrau 
vati va pralayanilc,-' 
guru$astranugo margah 
parityajyo na dhimata// 

(No matter if Mount Vindhya crumble 
or the winds of apocalypse blow, 
let the wise man never leave the path 
charted by teacher and Sastra ) 
-Laghuyogavasistha 
6.5.45 

Rules are made to be broken 
Anon. (N. America) 

Among the most important features of Indian intellectual and cultural history, yet 
the least studied as a problem in its own right, is the existence and continuous develop- 
ment from the late Vcdic period onward of the cultural grammars called Sastra, One of 
the more interesting and important questions provoked by these texts is their practical 
significance: What precisely has been the influence of Sastra upon actual practices, from 
legal decision-making to poetry making to love-making? This question of cultural history 
(or perhaps more precisely, of Wirkungsgeschichte ), should be supplemented by a 
related set of questions hardly less significant that arc immanent to the genre itself: I low 
do Sasfras themselves conceive of their relationship with practice? What arc the sources 
and implications of this self-understanding? What are the origin and nature of shastric 
authority? 

J tried to address several of these questions of intellectual history more strictly 
viewed in an earlier article. 1 There I suggest that the conception of the relationship 
between theory (Sasfra) and practice ( prayoga ) in traditional India is diametrically 
opposed to that commonly found in Western formulations from the time of Aristotle. 2 
Theory in the classical Indian formulation is held necessarily to precede any practical 
instantiation. Knowledge thus always being prc-cxistcnt, practical efficacy is attained 


1 The Theory of Practice and the Practice of Theory in Indian Intellectual I listory/ Journal of 
the American Oriental Society 105 < 1985), pp. 499-519. 

2 Outside the Western tradition, too. In addition to the materials cited in Tbe Theory of Practice,' 
p. 511, cf. Mao Tsctung: "Reading is learning, but applying is also learning and the more impor¬ 
tant kind of learning at that. Our chief method is to learn warfare through warfare. ... It is often 
not a matter of first learning and then doing, but of doing and then learning, for doing is itself 
learning' (Quofafi'ons from Chairman Mao Tsetung (Peking: foreign Language Press, 1972|, pp. 
308-9). 
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only by approximation to its textual paradigm. This model of the nature of Sastra, I 
argue, is derived from traditional views about the foremost SasJra, namely, the Veda 
(scripture). 

I lerc 1 propose to extend this discussion - in a tentative and provisional way, I want 
to emphasize - into an analysis of what is perhaps the most salient surface characteristic 
of the traditional Indian Saslra, and at the same time one of its more puzzling: the 
nature of the rules it seeks to establish, the modalities of these rules, and the basis of the 
claims to authority that they assert. 

The classical Indian tastra is a genre that supplanted the wholly descriptive texts of 
the earlier period (exemplified by the Vedangas, c. 600-300 B.C.), and that gave way, in 
some measure, to a new descriptive-analytical scientific discourse (exemplified by, say, 
Anandavardhana s treatise on literary aesthetics, the Dhvanyafoka , of the 10th century). 
One of the essential traits of the classical discourse is its nomothetic dimension: Sasfra is 
above all a collection of rules for what the culture evaluates as a "successful" accomplish¬ 
ment of any given human activity. In the case of grammar, which as often may be con¬ 
sidered paradigmatic for the human sciences, Katyayana expresses this notion in a cru¬ 
cial formulation. While language is naturally communicative (tokato 'rthaprayukte 
Sabdaprayoge ) Sas/ra provides a constraint on behavior in accordance with an apnori 
assessment of the correct way of acting" (Sastrena dharmaniyamah), Patahjaii elabo¬ 
rates: Just as there arc prohibitions against eating certain animals (although these can 
satisfy hunger) or against sexual relations with certain women (although these can satisfy 
passion), so shastrically correct words must be used (even though sense might be com¬ 
municable through incorrect words) for only thus can [spiritual] success ( abhyudaya ) be 
secured. 3 

To invoke dharma in the realm of prescriptive grammatical discourse - and observe 
that the Astadhyayl of Panini, while descriptive of Vedic language, is prescriptive for sec¬ 
ular 4 - is intriguing, and suggests a perhaps unanticipated direction of inquiry for an 
analysis of shasi. ic rulc-govcrnancc. 

The most important and influential attempt to conceptualize dharma as a general 
structure of action (rather than as a specific social or ethical practice) is that made in the 
Mimamsa system. Dharma , the central subject matter of Mimamsa, is defined as that 
which is governed by rules promulgated in the Veda (Purvamlmamsasutra 1.1.2: 
codanalaksano rtho dharmah ; Veda , here designated by "injunction," is elsewhere in 
Minianisa simply and significantly referred to as iasfra; see below). In my earlier paper 1 
suggest that classical Sastra is linked to the Veda both with respect to its self-conception 


t Mahabhasya (ed Hhargavasastn Joshi, Bombay: Nimaya Sagara Press, 1951), Vol. I, p 65. 

^ Hie form and content of the Mahabhasya make it clear that dharmabhyudaya derives from 
grammatical punty in secular activity no less than in sacred; sec also Vakyapadiya (ed. Raghu- 
nath Shurma | Varanasi: SampumanandasamskrtaviSvavidyalaya, 1976.)) 1.139 with vrtti and 
Raghunath’s commentary ad loc. 
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and its normative authority, 5 If we couple this with what we see to be, as in the case of 
grammar, Sasfra's claims with respect to dharma , the problematic of Sastra invites us to 
call upon traditional Vedic hermeneutics to conceptualize the modalities of shastric rules. 

The rules that Sasfra makes available to us may be divided, according to one higher- 
level typology of Mimamsa (there are various other ones, such as the differentiation 
between autotelic and non-autotclic ritual acts, kratvarthaipurusartha vidhis), into two 
distinct types: those that are drstartha ("whose purpose is obvious"), and those that are 
adrstartha ("whose purpose is not [or, not yet] obvious"). 6 There is nothing at all evident 
about the point of the Vedic injunction "One should perform the agmhotra sacrifice." 
Since Sastra is defined as that which makes known to us dharma , something not know- 
able by any other means {perception, inference, or the rest), 7 and is in its very nature 
infallible (or, to be more exact, unfalsifiable) * we must execute this injunction although 
we may not have any empirical justification for doing so. In fact, while all Vedic rules are 
by definition authoritative, it is precisely because there is no intelligible purpose behind 
rules contained in non-Vedic texts that any of them can claim an authority as good as 
Vedic. 9 By contrast, the rule, "One should pound the sacrificial grain," is an injunction 


* Op, cit., p, 519. A good example of how all these issues intersect is provided by one of the argu¬ 
ments Rumania uses to prove that language must be anterior to any divine creation (he assumes 
for the sake of argument and against Mimamsa principles that there is cosmic creation). God, he 
reasons, is not superior to humans except in respect to his dharma; dharma presupposes per¬ 
formance, but performance presupposes thought (mati); thought presupposes the Veda (i.e,, ver¬ 
balization; cf. Wittgenstein, ‘All thought is language ), and the Veda presupposes a connection 
between signifier and signified - that is, language must have existed prior to any creation 
{Slokavarttika |ed, Swami Dwarikadasa Sastri, Varanasi. Tara Publications, 1978|, pp. I ]3ff.). 
This priority of language to action is analyzed at length by Bhartrhari, Vakyapadiya I, especially 
vss, 120ff. 

6 The distinction is as old as the Sutra s of Jaimini (c, 400 B.C.), see for example Purvamlman. 
sasutra 11.1.28 (sometimes we find instead reference to hetu- or karanadar&ana, hetu-, karan 
abhava, and so on |cfi, e.g , 1.3.4, 7|), and it informs all of the Mimamsa system. No exactly 
comparable distinction is made in Western thinking on rule-governance. Something similar is 
however found in structural linguistics and anthropology. Saussure differentiates between "gram 
maticaT and "lexilogjcal" linguistic signs, the former being "[relatively) motivated' and the latter 
'arbitrary" (e.g., 'dix-neuf," which is "motivated,' suggesting Its own terms and other terms asso 
dated with it,' in contrast to the arbitrary sign 'vingt"). Levi-Strauss adopts this distinction to 
conceptualize indigenous classification principles for totems and the like (Claude Levi-Strauss, 
The Savage Mind (Chicago. University of Chicago Press, 1966], p, 156), llie structuralist and 
Mimamsaka ideas are mediated by the Sanskrit grammarians, who differentiate likewise between 
riidhi ("grown" or etymologically irreducible lexical items) and yoga (those that are etymologi¬ 
cally derivable). 

7 Compare aprapte Sastram arthavat, Purvamlmamsasutra 6.2.18, Slokavarttika, Citraksepa- 
parihara vs. 20, p. 486, and Sabara on Purvamlmamsasutras 1,4.4, 10.3.20. 

* Slokavarttika vs. 47, p. 45 is the most important formulation of the Mimamsa epistc mo logical 
position of svatahpramanyam. 

9 Purvamlmamsasutra 1.3 7, with Tantravarttika (ed Kasinatha Vasudevasastri Abhyankar et al,, 
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whose purpose is clear to us: Pounding prepares the grain for use as an oblation. The 
authority of such rules, the Mimamsakas agree, derives exclusively from their proven 
efficacy. 10 

Later Mimamsa philosophers such as Kumarila indicate that this distinction is not 
as absolute as it first appears to be. In every adrstartha rule there may, in fact must be a 
trace of practicality. Wc know that, since the agnihotra injunction is enunciated by the 
Veda , and Vedic injunction axiomatically defines dharma t which is some good (arf/ia), 
there must be some good to be scoured from the rule of performing the rite; this would 
consequently constitute an "evident purpose." In every drstartha rule, on the other hand, 
there is a trace of the adrstartha : That sacrificial grain should be husked by pounding 
rather than by any number of other possible procedures, suggests that some unknowable 
purpose is to be served by conforming to the shastric prescription. 11 

Viewed as "cultural software" Sasfras have their analogue in virtually every human 
society, in the textualized - or more often pretextualized, tacit - -"grammars" that define 
a given culture for what it is. 1 ^ In the West, we find comparable written grammars 
appearing with ever greater frequency in the post-Enlightenment period, which, inci- 
dently, seem to develop along a similar trajectory as the Indian Sasfras, from taxonomi- 
cal description to normative prescription. A good example is provided by the history of 
European lexicography. 

Now, in the case of Western understanding of rulc-govemance, from at least the time 
of Kant the principal distinction drawn is that between rules that are "constitutive" and 
those that are "regulative." Here no differentiation is made between evident;nonevident 
purpose, nor is attention paid to what is implied by the fact that a given rule could have 
been different but is not. A rule is constitutive if it defines or creates a form of behavior, 
which would cease to be what it is supposed to be if the rule were not followed - the 
rules governing the game of chess would be a good example. A rule is regulative when 
the form of behavior, which exists prior to and independently of the rule, can be done 
otherwise than according to the rule in question. The rules of table etiquette would fit 


Poona: Anandasrama, 1970), Vol. L p. 118. 12-13. For Jaimini and Sahara the converse is also 
true, that smrti rules lose their claim to Vedic provenance and authority if they can be shown to 
be wholly motivated (Purvanrima/nsasufra 1.3.4 with Sahara ad loc.); Kumarila for his part 
denies that any Brahmanical smrfr is ever non-authoritative by reason of its interestedness. 

Ift Sahara on Purvamlmamsasutra 1.3.2 (pp, 78 79); Kumarila, Tantravarttika p. 81.14-15. 

11 See Tantravarttika Vol. i, pp. 78 and 117. loiter Mimamsakas assert that all drstartha rules of 
the Veda contain an adrstartha element in the very fact of their prescribing one thing instead of 
another (what is known as niyamadrsta, cf. Appayya Diksita, Rasayana |Benares: 
Chowkhamba, 19011, p. 213). 

12 Roy 13'Andrade, 'Cultural Meaning Systems,' in Cultural Theory (ed. R.A. Shweder et al., 
Cambridge, England: Cambridge University Press, 1984), pp. 88-96. 

13 Adapted from John Scarle, Speech Acts: An Essay in the Philosophy of Language (Cam¬ 
bridge, England: Cambridge University Press, 1969), pp. 33-34, For an analysis of rules in gpn- 
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this category. 13 Whatever the theoretical problems surrounding this analysis of rules, 14 it 
serves to articulate a basic distinction to which wc can all respond. 

I want to consider now some injunctive statements ( vtdhi-s ) from the shastric tradi¬ 
tion in light of these two conceptual schemes for the modalities of rules. First some rules 
from the third chapter of the Manusmrti , 1S which describe the performance of the &rad - 
dha t the ritual offerings to the ancestors: 

Let a twice-bom man invite first a brahman in honor of the gods as a pro¬ 
tection for the [offering]. ... Let him smear a pure and secluded place with 
cowdung, and carefully make it sloping toward the south. . . . After he has 
poured the oblations in the fire, and performed the whole series of cere¬ 
monies in such a way that they end in the south, let him sprinkle water with 
his right hand on the spot (designated for the sacrificial cakcsj. . . . Having 
made three cakes out of the remainder of the sacrificial food, he should, fac¬ 
ing south and meditating, place them on [ku£a grass) in the same manner in 
which (he poured out the libations of water]. . . . Having sipped water, 
turned round toward the north, and three times slowly suppressed his 
breath, the sacrificer, knowledgeable in the sacred texts, shall worship the 
[presiding deities of the] six seasons, and the ancestors. ... All the food 
must be very hot, and the guests shall eat in silence; though asked by the 
host, the brahmans must not comment on the quality of the sacrificial food. 

... An untouchable, a village pig, a cock, a dog, a menstruating woman, 
and a eunuch must not look at the brahmans while they eat . . . for what¬ 
ever these see doe$ not produce its intended result. . . . ( Manusmrti 
4.204-240 (after Bilhler]) 

Here we clearly have a set of adrstartha rules for the performance of a sacred rite: there 
is no ostensible motive or purpose whatever to the various actions required. In some 
basic way, this mystery of purpose seems appropriate here. For one essential aspect of 
religious ritual seems to be precisely that it transcends the realm of action whose rational 
instrumentality L clearly ascertainable. 16 


eral see Georg von Wright, Norm and Action: A Logical Enquiry (Ixmdon:. Routlcdge and 
Kegan Paul, 1963), pp. 1-16. von Wright does not use the terms constitutive, regulative but 
employs 'rule' and 'prescription* respectively in the same sense. 

14 Hubert Schwyzer, 'Rules and Practices,' Philosophical Review 78 (1969), pp. 451-67. As in the 
case of the Mimamsa category, constitutive and regulative rules are interactive. Constitutive 
entities entail normative rules, and the latter depend upon the former (I)'Andrade, 'Cultural 
Meaning Systems,' p, 94). 

15 Ud. Vasudevasarma Panasikar, Bombay: Nimaya Sagara Press, 1929. 

16 Compare the reflections - more generally directed - of Ilobsbawm: 'Indeed, it may be suggested 
that 'traditions' and pragmatic conventions or routines arc inversely related. Tradition 1 shows 
weakness when, as among liberal Jews, dietary prohibitions are justified pragmatically, as by 
arguing that the ancient 1 lebrews banned pork on grounds of hygiene. Conversely, objects or 
practices are liberated for full symbolic and ntual use when no longer fettered by practical 
use M (Invention of Tradition ed, Ilobsbawm and Ranger [London: Cambridge University Press, 
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Let us look at another example. The, dharmaSastras prescribe various rules that 
come into force at the different life-stages of twice-born men. Consider some of these 
rules that apply to a brahman in the period after he has completed his studentship (that 
is, when he has entered the stage of the snataka ): 

Let him never look at the sun, when it sets or rises, is eclipsed or reflected in 
water, or stands in the middle or the sky. Let him not step over a rope to 
which a calf is tied, let him not run when it rains, and let him not look at 

his own image in water_Let him not cat in the company of his wife, nor 

look at her, while she cats, sneezes, yawns, or sits at her ease. . . . Let him 
not bathe naked; let him not void urine on a road, on ashes, or in a cow- 
pen, nor on ploughed land-Let him never void feces or urine when fac¬ 

ing the wind or a fire . . . He must do so after covering the ground with 
sticks, leaves . . . remaining silent, pure, wrapping up his body and covering 
his head, in the daytime turned toward the north, at night toward the south. 

. Let him keep his right arm uncovered in a place where a sacred fire is 
kept, in a cow-pen, in the presence of brahmans, during the private recita¬ 
tion of the Veda , and at meals.When he sees a rainbow he must not 

point it out to anybody. . . ■ Let him never wash his feet in a vessel of white 
brass. ... By night let him keep at a long distance from the roots of trees. . 

Let him not cat after sunset anything containing sesame seeds. . . . Let 
him cat while his feet arc still wet (from bathing), but let him not go to bed 
with wet feet. . . . ( Manusmrti 4. 37-75) 

In order to cleanse the organs by which urine and feces are eliminated, earth 
and water must be used, to the degree that is necessary. ... He who desires 
to be pure must clean the penis by one application of earth, the anus by 
three applications, the left hand alone by ten, and both hands by seven. 

Such is the purification ordained for householders; it must be doubled for 
students, tripled for hermits, and quadrupled for ascetics. ( ibtd . 5.134-37) 

Such injunctions for daily life provoke a number or problems of interpretation. Like 
the rules dealing with the traddha , these are in large part obviously to be classified as 
adrstartha. Thcv are enunciated with the same mix of mystery and assuredness in their 
efficacy as the rules for the ancestral rite. The symbolic (or -arbitrary").as opposed to 


!VH3|j. p. 4. m> emphasis). While from the point of view of their Entstehungsgeschichte cul¬ 
tural rules may sometimes be susceptible of rational analysis (of the sort Mary Douglas under¬ 
takes for the Hebrew dietary restrictions in Purity and Danger |New York; Praeger, 1966), pp 
4M7), Irom the point of view of their Wirkungsgeschichte it is precisely the fact that the rules 
escape such analysis on the part of the agents involved that makes them so compelling. Mai- 
monides suaeests this. "When the sages said that the continent man is more virtuous |than the 
virtuous man| and his reward is greater, they had in mind the traditional laws |such as dietary 
restrictions! [rather than the "rational" laws such as the prohibition against murderf This is cor¬ 
rect because if it uerc not for the law, they would not be bad at all ( Light Chapters, in Ethi¬ 
cal Writings of Matmonides [New York Dover, 1975), p SO). 
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functional (or "motivated”) value of many of them are open to various explanations: 
Such rules might serve to separate out social or ethnic groups, give order to apparent 
chaos, or, what is perhaps most important here, invest things or events with a sacral 
quality. 17 

What is especially peculiar about these rules, however, is that they do not pertain to 
a realm wc would be inclined to identify as "ritual," but rather to that "zone of freedom" 
from shared rules where all such personal routines with their acceptable alternatives 
exist. 1 * It is precisely the textualization here, in the classic Indian code of behavior, of 
what are generally elsewhere part of "hidden culture," the implicit rules of daily life, that 
is so striking. Indeed, their very existence suggests that for traditional India at least we 
might want to expand the realm of the sacred to include daily life, which evidently was to 
a significant degree subject to the same sort of regulation, realization, perhaps even 
sacralization as "religious" events themselves. In fact, this applies, as we shall see, to 
much of Sanskritic aesthetic culture as well. 19 

While the Mimamsa categories thus seem to describe something essential about two 
types of cultural rules (or at the very least tell us something central about the the indige¬ 
nous perception of rule morphology), the Kantian categories provide us with an addi¬ 
tional and crucial differentiation. The first set of Manu's rules functions to constitute the 
kraddha ceremony, which in their absence could not exist as that ceremony. The second 
set, those concerning daily life, are by and large regulatory', since they merely serve, when 
not prohibiting certain types of behavior, to constrain it; things could be done otherwise. 

What is equally as important as the question of rule-modality here, however, is the 
status and authority of the rules in question. The very fact of their being adrstartha gives 
Manu's injunctions the force of actual Vedic rules, Sruti. For the category of smrti, while 
ill-defined (it being culturally useful that this should be so; see below, note 24), is accord¬ 
ing to Mimamsa always assumed to be based on Vedic texts that are no longer extant 
(but have only been "remembered") 20 if no discernible motive can be discovered for them. 
Briefly put, the argument comes to this: dharma is knowable only by means of transetn 
dent rules; all rules of smrti whose purposes arc not somehow intelligibly instrumental 


,T See Mary Douglas, Rules and Meanings (London: Penguin, 1973). 

** Robert B. Edgerton, Rules , Exceptions, and Social Order (Berkeley: University of California 
Press, 1985), p. 36. 

19 One might speculate that the very emergence of &astra into socio-cultural life at large may have 
occured as a result of extrapolation from its presumed competence in the domain of ritual. 

20 I cannot detail the argument here behind what 1 take to be the original meaning of the word 
smrti , In brief: 1) Mimamsa does not hold that Vedic texts were "heard" originally by the rsis, 
since there is thought never to have been an origin; 2) $ruti no less than smrti is passed down 
'in memory"; 3) Sruti, consequently, means "what is actually now perceived aurally (in recita¬ 
tion), i.e., extant; smrti is "what is remembered," i.e., material inferentially recoverable from pre¬ 
sent reformulations (in language or practice) that once existed as part of a Vedic corpus. Note 
the use of pratyaksa and anumana in the sense of Sruti and smrti respectively in both the Pur- 
va - and Uttaramimamsasutras. 
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must inform us of dharma, and so acquire an authority as good as scriptural. 21 Further¬ 
more, since smrfi texts arc a source of knowledge of dharma , their prescriptions can 
never, according to Kumarila, have merely the purpose evident in their surface dis¬ 
course. 22 

The implications of this overview of rules in dharmaSastra and of the indigenous and 
Western catagorics available for analyzing them are, I believe, significant for much of 
shastric discourse in traditional India, Often explicitly and always implicitly Sastras claim 
to regulate human practices, aesthetic no less than social, economic, political, and reli¬ 
gious. Shastric rules can have both "evident" and "non-evident" significance, and the lat¬ 
ter are in no way less authoritative than the former, despite being empirically unverifiable 
or unintelligible; on the contrary, such rules serve to reinforce the claim to Vedic prove¬ 
nance openly asserted or implied in virtually every shastric text. The failure of the indige¬ 
nous tradition to conceptualize the modality of constitutive;regulative entails the conclu¬ 
sion that &astra makes no distinction in the "what" and the "how" of cultural practices: 
rules of substance and rules of style, so to speak, arc collapsed into a single normatively 
injunctive system. 

What is the case in other areas of traditional Indian culture seems especially so in the 
realm of aesthetic, particularly literary, practice. From the beginning, sahitya&astra (like 
the Mahabharata, puranas , Ayurveda and so on) has sought to secure its authority by 
explicitly linking itself to the Veda. As is well known, Bharata terms the Natya&astra "the 
fifth Veda," 23 while Rajasckhara identifies atamkara&astra as one of the Vedahgas, 
includes it in the category of apauruseya ("transcendent") texts, and numbers it among 
the vidyasthanas, the "branches of knowledge of dharma " all of which seeks to secure 
the absolute authority of its injunctions. 34 This authority is even more clearly delineated 
by Vamana at the beginning of his influential Kavyatamkarasutras: "Poetry is to be con¬ 
sidered something good [kavyam grahyam j because of its ornamentation. 'Omamention' 


21 As Kumarila puts if "Where upon close examination no other motive can be found (for a smrti 
prescription|, it must derive its authority from a [no longer extant] &ruti text, since it cannot 
have any other possible source" ( Tantravarttika Vol I, p, 118), So, too, Sahara, ibid., pp. 78-9, 

22 Tantravarttika Vol. I. pp. 77-78. 

23 Natya&astra (cd. Manomohan Ghosh, Calcutta: Manisha Granthalaya, 1967), I.ISff. 

24 Kavyam7mam$a (ed. C.D. Dalai and R.A. Sastry, Baroda: Oriental Institute, 1934), pp. 2-4. 
Apauruseyatva according to Mimamsa is axiomalically authoritative. On the injunctive 
authority of the vidyasthanas, see 7anfravarffMa Vol. I, p. 122; Kumarila and Mimamsa in 
general are exceptional in their restrictive analysis of sources of dharmic authority and of the 
extension of binding rules (this is naturally the case, since one of Kumarila's principal projects 
is to dclegitimale heterodox systems, in particular Buddhism; see especially Tantravarttika Vol. 
I, pp. 113fT.). As Kumarila puts it, "It is not our business to establish the authority of all forms 
of behavior; our only purpose is to understand dharma ' (Tantravarttika Vol. I, p. 78). But of 
course it is the very breadth and variability of the conception of dharma that has allowed for 
ever more flexible interpretations, outside of Mimamsa, of what counts as smrti or Sastra, or 
may be numbered among the vidyasthanas (on which see also, ihe Theory of Practice/ p. 502 
and n 17, and above). 
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is beauty. It is attained by eliminating 'faults' and securing the presence of the 'virtues' 
and 'figures of speech/ This can be achieved only via Sasfra" (1.1.1-4). 25 

In its substance, too, the sahitya&astra of the classical period presents itself as a 
thoroughly normative discourse. Its prescriptions, for example, with respect to the struc¬ 
ture of the mahakavya, are well known. 26 Mere the genre itself is constituted by the rules 
of the rhetorical tradition. Without the required descriptions of cities, seas, mountains, 
moonrise, sunrise and the dozen or so other items listed as early as Bhamaha, 27 one sim¬ 
ply no longer has a court epic. 

This constitutive function of genre rules is assuredly something basic to every art- 
form everywhere, whether these rules are verbalized or not. For it is the rules alone that 
allow a cultural, especially aesthetic form to be repeatable and so to emerge as identifi¬ 
able at all. However, this is not the case with what, consistent with the problematic con¬ 
structed in this paper, I proceed next to examine: "that which can be done otherwise." I 
want to consider briefly some shastric constraints on literary practice in areas that would 
be thought to be exempt or unsuited to regulation. And, though it may not be necessary, 
I should state at the outset that my analysis is not meant to be evaluative. The rules of 
conventional art-forms can in fact create expectations and a heightened sensitivity in the 


25 Again. Mimamsa seeks to restrict such claims as Vamana's. In his discussion of the &ifpa£as- 
fra, Sahara remarks, "There is indeed a smrti for this activity, which tells us how architectural 
creations and such things are made beautiful. But there is nothing at all adrsta about this. 
Beauty can be known without the help of Sastra, and so transmitted in smrti. Thus no Sastra 
ji.e., Vedic text) need be presupposed as the basis of this smrti [i.e., &itpa&a$tra\. If (beautyj 
could not be known without $asfra, then Sastra [i.e., a no longer extant Vedic text| could 
meaningfully be presupposed (as its source]" (Purvamlmamsasutra 6.2.18). This sounds as if it 
is directed lo an actual counterview. And in fact, transcendent origins are ascribed to vasfu&as- 
tra elsewhere, as in the Matsyapurana, which lists the eighteen primal teachers of the art (start 
ing with Brahma), and describes how Visnu in the Fish-avatar revealed a compendious version 
of it to Manu ( Matsyapurana Jed. Poona: Anandasrama, 1981|, 252.2-4). An exactly similar 
opposition of views is found in the case of the kama&astra : Vatsyayana's text, as he himself 
claims, derives ultimately from Prajapati's vast Sastra on the trivarga (KamSu . 1.1.5-14; sec 
above); for the Mimamsakas, the authority of the kama&astra rests exclusively on empirical 
grounds (kama&astrasya drstapramanamiitatvena pramanyasiddhih, Nyayasudha |ed. 
Benares: Chowkhamba, 1909J, p. 132). There was dearly a need, widely perceived in popular 
culture, for Vedic or transcendent legitimacy, and just as clearly a resistence among the bestow- 
ers of that legitimacy - Mimamsa - to what it viewed as a potential devaluation of the com¬ 
modity. 

26 Louis Renou/Sur la Structure du Kavya,' Journal asiatique 247.1 (1959), pp. 1-113; Daniel 
Ingalls, Vidyakara's Subhasitaratnako&a (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1963), pp. 
33-34; David J. Smith, Ratnakara's Haravijaya: An Introduction to the Sanskrit Court Epic 
(Delhi: Oxford University Press, 1985), pp. 6, 33. 

27 Kavyalamkara (ed. P. V. Naganatha Sastry, Delhi: Motilal Banarsidass, 1970), 1.20; cf. Dandin 
Kavyadar&a (cd. by Rangacarya Raddi Sastri, Poona: Bhandarkar Oncntal Research Institute,. 
1970), 1.16-17. 
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audience, which in turn lead to a refinement in artistry. Depending on the artist, rules 
can liberate as easily as they can imprison. 2 * 

In the fifth chapter of the Natyakastra , Bharata describes the preliminaries of a the¬ 
atrical performance. The entire preparation for the performance is thoroughly stylized, 
the entrance on stage of the performers, the warming up on the part of the musicians, 
and all the rest. The musical preludes are strictly regulated as to rhythm and tempo, as 
are the movements of the director and his assistants. The contents of the opening verses 
arc prescribed as well as the character of the songs. A stylized banter between the direc¬ 
tor and assistants requires that "the fool should suddenly come in and deliver a discourse 
designed to excite the smile of the director" (5.137-38), and then raise questions that 
slowly lead into the plot of the drama. Bharata closes the complex description of the pre¬ 
liminaries by declaring that whoever produces a play in strict accordance with these rules 
(vidhinaiva) will have an auspicious outcome and ultimately go to heaven; but ¥ whoever 
violates the rules and produces a play however he may wish" (. . . vidbim utsrjya yatbes- 
tam samprayojayet ) will fail miserably and be reborn as the lowest form of life 
(5.175-76). 

Now, the fact that there is a ritual, or indeed religious character to Sanskrit drama 
might be thought to have some appropriate bearing on the nature and degree of regula¬ 
tion in these components of the play. But what about such things as plot and character, 
matters viewed in the contemporary West as fundamentally determined by the individual 
artistic consciousness? How the playwright or storyteller develops a character, for exam¬ 
ple, provides an index to his interpretation of life and contributes to the uniqueness and 
individuality of his creation. In Bharata, by contrast, a typology of character and action 
is presented as something to be studiously follotved, as in fact it appears to have been in 
virtually all subsequent Sanskrit dramatic and lyric poetry. For example, the heroine of 
an artistic work must be one of a finite number of types, and her behavior is regulated in 
detail: 

|][ow one is to treat an unfaithful lover:| On seeing the beloved one stand¬ 
ing much ashamed and afraid due to his guilt, the heroine should harass him 
with rebukes made up of words spoken in jealous indignation. But no very 
cruel words should be uttered, and no very angry words should be used, 
cither. She should tearfully speak in reference to herself. . . . After saying . . 

. "Don't touch me," or "Go to the beloved who is in your heart" ... she 
should turn hack on some pretext and resume her joyful expression. In case 
of being taken forcibly by the dress, the hand, or the hair, the woman 
should be mollified even after observing signs of guilt in her lover. When 
taken by her hand . . . the woman should slowly draw near the beloved and 
release herself from him . . . |orl enjoy the touch of the beloved in such a 
way that he may not perceive it. . . . (24.271-80 (after Ghosh|) 


1S Compare Oliver Taplin, Greek Tragedy in Action (Berkeley: University of California Press, 
1978), pp 159-60. 
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Here again, if the prescriptions with respect to character and action enunciated by 
the Natya&astra, by requiring what is typical anyway, might be thought to lose some of 
their inappropriate stringency, this is hardly the case with what pertains more strictly to 
individual poetic style. Consider now a few stylistic injunctions of the atamkara&astra , in 
particular those in one of the earliest of such texts, the Kavyalamkara of Bhamaha (c. 
600 A.D.). 

One should employ adverbs ending in the phoneme a [6.34); One must use 
words ending in the kvip suftix only in the instrumental singular (a) or gene- 
tive plural (am) [6.40]; one must do the same in the case of the suffix as 
[6.41]; The use of the causative is everywhere quite attractive; while the suf¬ 
fix nini in the sense of "possessing a particular characteristic" can be used in 
all three genders [6.46]; One should use words ending in the suffix ktin . . . 

(6.49]. 

In one or another of these cases it may be that Bhamaha is unpacking some complex 
rule of Panini's. Yet in general he appears to be doing something quite different, articu¬ 
lating rules as to what he believes to be particularly "poetic" phonology or morphology. 
The rules rather clearly fit into the category of "non-evident purpose." As we saw above, 
such rules having no intelligible motivation to them, and for which, conversely, there are 
no empirical grounds for testing their efficacy (and that pertain to sciences numbered 
among the vidyastbanas , above, pp, 26-27), can claim a "Vedic" provenance. This fact, 
along with the injunctive mode of Bhamaha's enunciation of them suggests a virtually 
incontestable, categorical authority reminiscent of the ritual texts themselves. And this 
authority seems to have been actually perceived: the incidence of usage according with 
Bhamaha's prescriptions 29 seems unexpectedly high (in comparison, say, with the more 
natural diction of the epic). This indicates that, as in the case of the various genres them¬ 
selves (whether mahakavya , nataka, or other), and the types of character and action, the 
diction and style in general that we associate with classical Sanskrit poetry have been 
measurably influenced - have perhaps been defined - by shastnc norms. 

* * * * 


To summarize these arguments, then, it appears that the traditional Mimamsa and 
the Kantian categories for the comprehension of cultural rules are necessary and comple¬ 
mentary; both tell us something real and essential about the nature of norms in cultural 
practices. The shastric tradition - above all, it would seem, a tradition of rule-gover¬ 
nance - does not as such differ from the implicit or articulated normative codes of other 
cultures. What seems to distinguish the Indian case to some degree is the intervention of 
normative discourse into areas we might not normally associate with strict rule-govcr- 
nancc - such as the substance and style of literary art - and the peculiar degree of 
authority (deriving from the Vcdic prototype) to which this discourse, by its pedigree or 
explicit declaration, lays claim. While I have here largely focused on the ideal dimension 
of Sastra and its self-understanding, a detailed mapping of actual cases of cultural pro¬ 
duction against shastric norms is likely to show much the same thing: that it is the 


29 See for example Kenou, Structure 4u Kavya/ pp. 46ff. and notes. 
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authority of tradition and the wide reach of its regulative power as they are both found 
encoded in Sastra that give many areas of Indian culture their most noteworthy charac¬ 
teristics of pcrdurability, continuity, and homogeneity. 30 


30 11ere again grammar would provide a paradigmatic case. Naturally, access to the shastric tradi¬ 

tion - that is, Sanskrilic learning - will be an important conditioning factor. But such learning 
on the part of patrons could prove to be as important as that of the producers themselves (an 
illuminating account of this tendency in the domain of South Indian Shaiva ritual is provided 
by C.J. Puller, Servants of the Goddess (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1984|). As 
far as 1 can tell, studies of the sort I am suggesting here are rare. A paper that asks all the right 
questions for the domain of musicology, and for which one hopes more detailed answers will be 
provided, is Jonathan Katz, 'Indian Musicological Literature and its Context/ Purusartha 7 
(1983), pp. 57-75 ( = /nde et Literatures, ed. Maric-Claude Porchcr 1 Paris: Editions de 1 Ecole 
des llautcs f-tudes en Sciences Sociales, 1983]). See also Lidgerton, Rules, Exceptions, pp. 
15-16. for some general observations on the often very close fit between rules and actual prac 
ticcs in many societies How far one could extrapolate from the precept-practice map of aes¬ 
thetic production to other areas of traditional Indian life, especially matters of power and domi¬ 
nation, is a question that merits close theoretical and historical scrutiny. 
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The dance of Siva and the imagination 

David Smith , Lancaster 

What is probably the longest presentation in Sanskrit of Siva performing the tandava 
dance is to be found in a 9th century court epic, Ratnakara's Haravijaya , "The triumph 
of Siva (over the demon Andhaka)". 1 This great poem, the largest of the genre, was writ¬ 
ten in Kashmir around 830 A.D., in one of the richest and most cultured of Hindu capi¬ 
tals of any time. 2 The account of Siva's dance in the second sarga of the Haravijaya is 
surely of major importance, though it was first brought to wide notice only when several 
verses from it were quoted with English paraphrase by Sivaramamurti in his magnificent 
Nataraja 3 The myth which gives the poem its title is Siva's victory over Andhaka 4 
though this takes up little space in the poem, principally the final sarga. In the Haravi¬ 
jaya the dance occupies a key position - after a general r&sumd of myths given obliquely 
in the course of the description of Siva's city, the nominal subject of the first sarga - and 
prior to the philosophical sixth sarga and the subsequent degradation of the world by 
the demon. The general structure of the work, with regard to Siva and its dominant fea¬ 
tures, could be said to resemble pictorially the images of Nataraja and Andhakavadha on 
the MadhukcSvara temple at Mukbalingam in Andhra Pradesh, where the medallion con¬ 
taining the dancing Siva is smaller than the violent scene beneath, and yet because of its 
position has arguably superior value. 5 In the same way the dance of Siva, though of less 
importance in the formal structure of the poem, sets the tone of the poem by virtue of 
coming first, and dominates it far more than its relatively limited and restricted position 
might suggest. Impaling Andhaka on his trident is a single act that concludes the poem, 
whereas the dance is incessantly repeated insofar as it symbolizes the play of the poet's 
imagination. 

How far does Ratnakara have in mind a specific dance performance, how far docs he 
manage to present what he sees in his mind's eye? This is very difficult to answer. Rat¬ 
nakara had of course read the Natya Sastra and refers to it in passing in the sarga but 
docs not, so fat as I can judge, base his descriptions of the dance upon Bharata's pic 
scriptions. Ratnakara does not feet himself constrained by the texts of the Sastra in his 
presentation of dance, but reconstructs the dance out of the mannerisms of kavya. In 


1 Ed. Durgaprasad and K.P. Parab, commentary by AJaka ( Visamapadoddyota), Kavya Mala 22 
(Bombay, 1890). 

2 See Hermann Goetz, The Beginnings of Medieval Art in Kashmir'. Journal of the University of 
Bombay , n.s. Vol 21 [Arts no. 27f, pp. 63-106, 1952 and The Medieval Art of Kaslimir', Marg, 
Vol, 8, pp. 65-77, 1955; and my Ratnakara's Haravijaya: An introduction to the Sanskrit Court 
Epic (New Delhi, 1985), pp. 19-24. 

3 C, Sivaramamurti, Nataraja in Art , Thought and Literature, New Delhi, 1974. 

4 For the treatment of the myth in the Haravijaya see my Ratnakara's Haravijaya: An introduc¬ 
tion to the Sanskrit court epic , pp. 270-273. 

5 There is a good photograph in Anne-Maric Gaston Siva in Dance, Myth and iconography (New 
Delhi, 1982), p. 67, though she mistakenly calls the lower and larger scene Ciajasurasamhara- 
murti, when it is without any doubt Andhakavadha. 


